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Combined 
Fertilizer 
and Humus 


Heretofore it has Write for booklet 
been necessary to now in preparation 
secure these two for your Spring 
important garden needs 
elements asseparate 

products—entailing double cost and trou- 
ble in application. In DRICONURE you 
secure both—a wonderfully effective nat- 
ural organic fertilizer—and—humus. This 
one product does all the work heretofore 
done by both humus and the finest fertili- 
zer. Yet you can now secure both for the 
price of one. 

Driconure is cow manure and peat moss— 
yet itisnot just a mixture of the two. The 
finest garden peat moss has been made to 
absorb the cow 










manure and it 
thus holds the 
fertilizing ele- 
ments until they 
are all used. 
There’savastdif- 
ference between 
Driconure and 
common mix- 
tures that have 
not beenscientifi- 
cally prepared. 
Let us tell you 
more about Dri- 
conure, 





ATKINS & DURBROW, 
INO. 


165-C John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Also sole importers of the genuine GPM Peat Moss 
for humus and mulching. Write for prices and 
further information, 


cial interest for it is Gi Ow 
always a source of 


new and interesting information as well as being 
the world’s greatest garden guide. The 1932 Book 
is now ready. It’s FREE. Write for it today. It 
describes all the best vegetables and flowers in- 
cluding 117 NEW varieties. Best quality seeds as 
low as five and ten cents a packet. Hundreds of pic- 
tures. Planting information. Luther Burbank 
said: *“Your catalog is a gem. I always refer any- 
one asking for seeds to your firm as I consider your 
house the most reliable retail house in the world.” 
Write today for your 
free Book. If you send 
10¢c we will send you a 
regular 35 cent packet of 
the beautiful new Mari- 
gold Guinea Gold. 


W. ATLEE 
BURPEE Co. 
112 Burpee Bidg. 

Philadelphia 











Every year Burpee’s 
Annual Garden Book 
is awaited with spe- 
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' Garden Work for Late January 
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OTATOES and other vegetables being held in storage in the 

cellar should be picked over and any bad ones removed. This ap- 
plies also to dahlias. Clean the gladiolus corms. If one has a large 
number of corms of any one variety they should be graded in 
preparation for planting next Spring. 

Large specimen trees may be moved by competent nurserymen 
during the Winter by what is called the frozen ball method. This 
will make it possible for trees to be set cut in preparation for the 
bicentennial birthday celebration of George Washington. 

Mice make runs under the surface of the snow when it is deep 
enough, thus working about the trunks of fruit and ornamental 
trees. Tramp the snow firm around the trunks of the trees including 
ornamental crabapples. 

Grape vines may be pruned at any time now and cuttings may 
be made in the same operation. Leave two or three joints to each 
cutting and either set them in the propagating medium now or tie 
them in bundles and store them in a cool place until it is time to 
root them in the coldframe. 

The pruning of shrubs that are perfectly hardy need not be de- 
layed until Spring; it can be done whenever the weather is warm 
enough to work outside conveniently. The Spring-flowering shrubs 
should not be pruned, of course, unless one wishes merely to remove 
the old stubby growth. Prune hydrangeas severely. 

Look over the garden tools and sharpen all those that are dull. 
Make whatever repairs are necessary. Paint the handles a noticeable 
color to preserve them and to aid in identification. 

Hotbeds for starting early vegetables and flowers should be in 
readiness next month. It takes several weeks to get the manure in the 
proper condition; this work should be done now. A single coil of 
pipe in the frame, connected with the home or garage heating plant, 
is much neater and easier to use. Hotbeds may now be heated by 
electricity as well. 

Order seeds of bedding begonias, petunias, lobelias, verbenas and 
salvias which should be sown upon arrival to get spring bedding 
plants. 

Give the birds a shelter in a protected corner of the garden by 
tying tall Christmas trees together. Pine or oak branches can be used 
for the same purpose. 

If a large number of dahlia plants are needed, plant the tubers 
now either in peat moss or sand and take cuttings when the shoots 
are about six inches long. Always leave one joint from which two 
new shoots will sprout so that more cuttings may be taken later. 

Sort the stored fruit and discard the rotten specimens. 

The seed boxes should be put in readiness for starting the seeds 
early in the Spring. Clean out the old soil with a stiff brush and 
paint the insides with whitewash. 

Send for new seed and nursery catalogues as soon as they are 
available. As a matter of courtesy, inform the firms where you saw 
their advertisements. 

Plant a few pots of gladioli for Spring bloom in the conservatory. 
Use the varieties recommended by reliable seed houses. 

Grevillea robusta, the silk oak, makes an excellent plant for the 
house or conservatory. It has a fine feathery foliage which com- 
bines well with all flowering plants. The seeds will germinate easily 
at this season if they are sown edgewise in light, sandy soil. 

Torenia is a pretty pot plant with its blue mimulus-shaped flow- 
ers. Seeds sown in January will make nice plants by late Spring. 

Abutilons are always interesting in the house. Seeds sown now 
will make blooming plants by late Spring and will bear flowers 
Summer and Winter. 








oAT CAST! 


A PERMANENT GARDEN 
MARKER 


Legible 3 years when written upon 
with ordinary lead pencil. Over 4 sq. 
inches writing surface each side. 
534x1% in. tapering on soil end. 
Aluminum, colored tips. Cellophane 
wrapped. 


Doz. $1.00; 10 doz. $8.00 


Weatherproof black pencils, 10c ea. 
postpaid. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 

Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


314-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 2%4-in. pot, $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
50 at the 100 rate 


On request, we shall send to any garden club or flower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


Gloucester, Mass. 





Out-of-doors 


or under glass 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 


is equally effective in protecting 
your plants, flowers, shrubs and 
evergreens against the costly ravages 
of destructive insect pests. Recom- 
mended by officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America. Gallon 
$3, Five gallons $12. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White 
Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 
water. Gallon $10. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


Now is the time to use Wilson's Scale-O . . . 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—-even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 

“Insects and Their Control” by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 


710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 


DIENER’S 
World Famous 
Monster Petunias 


Gorgeously 
colored blooms 
5 to 8 inches 
in diameter in 
12 weeks after 
planting seed. 
Real prize win- 
ners. Pleasing 
variety of col- 
ors. Mixed. 

Sample Pack- 
age of 500 
seeds, only 


50c 


Diener’s Giant Frilled 
Double Petunias 


The finest double Petunias ever produced, 
in all the most up to date colors. $1. 
ee re 











Chrysanthemum Dahlia 


New type of Dahlia of immense size and 
in the most wonderful colorings, resem- 
bling the Chrysanthemum. The best keep- 
ing Dahlia for cut flowers. 5 
MP EEE ctteniviasesexetoves ° 
Catalog of Exceptional Gladiolus, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Delphinium, 
Tomatoes, etc., free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER 
Oxnard, California, U. S. A. 
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We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 
so they will live, and will tell you in advance 
if we do not believe a tree moving job will 
be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 
crew and unexcelled equipment are 












CEDAR HILL 


back of these statements. 


May we talk with you about 
your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


@ 


Portland, Me 





22 Monument Square ¢ 








Glen Head 














| 
Two illustrated catalogues—foreign and native plants—50c each, 
credited first order. 


J.C. BENNETT R.M.D.3 


PEONIES 


| 
| 
Saxifraga 
Burseriana 
Magna 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Proprietor 


Victoria, B. C. 











IRISES 
ROCK PLANTS 


NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 


New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


| SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PERENNIALS 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 











New York, N. Y. 
@ 


Main Store: 
867 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 
300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 








GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A Magazine of distinction and authorit 

for those who garden seriously. eee | 
practical, up-to-the-minute advice, writ- 
ten by experienced gardeners. Single 
copies, 25c each; twelve months, $2.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
622-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














SEED RARITIES 


Amaryllis, Iris, Lilium, Eremurus, 
Hardy Orchid, Wild Flower, Cactus 
and other unusual and “hard to find” 


seeds. 
Write Dept. B for Interesting Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE 





NEW JERSEY 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Orchid Plants 

FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 
160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 
Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 





Bound Brook, New Jersey 














BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 














ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 





under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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The Seaside Garden of Mrs. John R. 
McGinley of Pittsburgh, Pa., at Her 
Summer Home in Manchester, Mass. 


See Page Thirty 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Prizes for Christmas Doorways 


b Se Newburyport (Mass.) Garden Club, wishing to bring 
before the public the danger of extinction of laurel, holly 
and ground pine which have been too freely used in holiday 
decorations, offered three prizes for Christmas doorways to 
be decorated with substitutes. 

The prizes were designated as follows: $10 to the best 
doorway of a public building; $10 to the best doorway of 
a private house owned otherwise than by a member of the 
garden club, and a blue ribbon to the most artistic arrange- 
ment made by a member of the garden club itself. The com- 
petition covered the towns of Newbury and West Newbury 
as well as Newburyport. 

The Dalton Club, with a beautiful house built by Michael 
Dalton somewhat after 1746, won the prize for public build- 
ings. Here the use of a garland and large wreath of red cedar 
on the doorway and the use of perfectly matched red cedar 
trees and urns filled with spruce, Japanese barberry and sumac 
in the outer court, enhanced instead of detracting from its 
colonial architecture. 

The prize for private houses was given to Mrs. Thomas 
E. Littlefield, whose arrangement of Douglas fir, Engelmann 
spruce with a smaller amount of hemlock and red pine was 
commended for its beauty and workmanship, large cones 
being most perfectly matched and grouped around the door- 
way and in the large wreath. 

The blue ribbon was awarded to Mrs. Edward H. Little 
for a beautifully hung garland of hemlock under a large 
wreath of the same evergreen. It was distinguished by its 
simplicity. Eight received honorable mention, one of which 
was especially noteworthy. The porch of Mrs. F. B. Aiken 
where she had used red pine boughs with artistic effect was 
well done, for the Winter covering of her flower beds under 
the windows was of the same pine. 

The judges were Mr. Edwin S. Dodge of Boston, Mr. Carl 
Sargent of Newburyport and Mrs. H. H. Richardson of 
Brookline. 


Garfield Park Conservatory Study Course 


An elementary course in various phases of gardening has 
been conducted at Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, 
for the past two years and has met with success, and the 
course will be given in 1932. The class will assemble in Hor- 
ticultural Hall at Garfield Park Conservatory (Lake Street 
and Central Park Avenue) promptly at 2 p.m. on the dates 
scheduled. No charge will be made for this course in garden- 
ing. An outline of the plant subjects is as follows: 

Feb. 1. ‘A Garden of Perennials’’ (illustrated) -—Frank K. Balthis. 


Feb. 3. ‘Shade Trees’’—R. T. Van Tress. A discussion of the uses of 
shade trees in the Chicago region. 


Feb. 4. ‘Terrariums and Dish Gardens’’—C. J. Hudson, Jr. 


Feb. 8. ‘Suitable Hardy Vines for the Home Garden’’ (illustrated with 
lantern slides) —F. K. Balthis, 


Feb. 10. ‘‘Hedge and Barrier Plants'’—R. T. Van Tress, wherein ever- 
greens and deciduous shrubs for all purposes will be discussed. 
Feb. 11. ‘Insects and Diseases’’-—C. J. Hudson, Jr. Identification of in- 


sects and diseases attacking garden and house plants and their 
control. 


Feb. 15. ‘‘Landscaping the Home Grounds” (illustrated) —F. K. Balthis. 

Feb. 17. ‘Shrubs for Berried Effect’-—R. T. Van Tress. 

Feb. 18. ‘Rock Gardens’’-—C. J. Hudson, Jr. A complete treatise on 
types of rock gardens, construction, plants adaptable for this 
type of gardening. 

Feb. 22. ‘Forcing Dormant Twigs into Bloom’’—F. K. Balthis. 

Feb. 24. ‘Flowering Shrubs from Spring Until Fall’’"—R. T. Van Tress. 

Feb. 25. ‘“‘Lawns.’’ A discussion of soil, grass seed, bent grass, fertilizers 
and weed control. 

Feb. 29. ‘‘Cacti in the Home’’—F. K. Balthis. 

Mar. 2. ‘‘Evergreens’’—R. T. Van Tress. 

Mar. 3. “Roses for Mid-western Gardens’’—C. J. Hudson, Jr. 

Mar. 7. ‘Care of House Plants After Flowering’’—F. K. Balthis. Also a 
brief discussion of garden catalogues, magazines and bulletins. 

Mar. 9. ‘“‘Some New Shrubs for Your Approval’’—R. T. Van Tress. 

Mar. 10. ‘‘Water Gardens’’—C. J. Hudson, Jr. 


Garden Clubs in California Federate 


The thirty-first state federation of garden clubs was formed 
on December 5, 1931, when 22 representative clubs in 
California united, thus becoming charter members of the fed- 
eration. The meeting was most enthusiastic, and it is expected 
that the new federation will make rapid progress. ‘The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Everett Brown; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Elbert Benjamine; third vice-president, Mrs. J. C. 
Torrance; recording secretary, Mr. A. W. Spanton; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Tom Wilkes; treasurer, Mrs. Henry 
Nixon. 





Home of the Dalton Club, Awarded a First Prize in the 
Newburyport, Mass., Christmas Doorway Competition 
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The Prize Doorway of Mrs. Edward H. Little at Newburyport 


Landscape Class to Be Held in Boston 


Another course in landscape gardening will be held at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston beginning Tuesday evening, 
January 19 and continuing until March 15, with one meet- 
ing a week. The course will be given under the direction of 
the Division of University Extension with Mr. Carol Fulker- 
son of the Harvard School of Landscape Architecture as the 
speaker. This course will be open to all who are interested, a 
very nominal fee being charged. 


Garden Lectures in New York 
The following lectures will be given at the Central Branch 


Y. W.C. A., 53rd Street and Lexington Avenue, New York: 


January 15—‘‘Shrubs,’’ Mr. Herman Merkel. 
January 22—‘‘Green Gardens,’’ Mr. Leonard Barron. 
January 29—‘‘Trees,’’ Mr. Newton G. Armstrong. 


There will be February lectures on subjects to be chosen 
by the class with Professor Hugh Findlay in charge. 

The lectures will be held at 10:30 in the morning. The 
charge for each lecture will be three dollars and for the entire 
course of eight lectures $25. These tickets may be obtained of 
Mrs. A. G. Paine, 31 East 69th Street, New York. 


Chocolate Tree in Fruit 

After nearly ten years of residence in the conservatories of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., Botanic Garden, a chocolate tree has at 
length borne fruit. For many years it has produced its tiny 
flowers, which grow straight out from the bark of the trunk 
and larger branches, but no fruit has ever appeared. This year 
a single pod has been formed, now a green, cylindrical affair 
about two inches long, dangling from the bark near the base 
of the trunk. The fruit when mature sometimes attains a 
length of one foot and a diameter of about four inches. It has 
a thick, hard shell and flat seeds imbedded in white or pinkish 
pulp. These seeds, when ground up, form the chocolate of 
commerce; if the oil is extracted, cocoa is the result. This 
chocolate tree will be found in the economic house near the 
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entrance to House 10. It was obtained from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and planted in the economic house 
in March, 1922. 


New York’s Course in Judging 


The second course in judging for amateur flower shows, 
sponsored by the Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, will open January 18 at the Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, and will last until 
January 21. 

A short questionnaire will follow each day’s lesson and a 
rating will be given on the written answers. Members receiv- 
ing a passing mark will be given a card from the federation 
and their names will be placed on the list of those considered 
eligible to act as judges at amateur flower shows. This method 
of conducting the examination is felt to be an improvement 
over the method followed last year, when an examination 
covering all the sessions was given at the end of the course. 

Ten of the best prize winning amateurs in garden clubs 
around New York City have been asked to make flower ar- 
rangements for the session of the 21st, on Which day the 
subject will be ‘Judging for Artistic Arrangement,’’ with 
Mr. Richardson Wright giving the lecture. Half of these 
arrangements will be judged by Mr. Wright and the other 
half by members of the class, to test their understanding of 
the principles involved. 


How to Grow Sweet Peas 

Success in growing sweet peas depends upon getting the 
seeds planted early, thorough preparation of the soil, train- 
ing and cultivating the plants properly, and the control of 
insects and diseases. These points are most important but 
the entire subject of sweet pea culture, including the best 
Varieties to grow, is thoroughly treated in a new bulletin 
called ‘“‘Sweet Peas’ by A. C. Beal, published by Cornell 
University. This bulletin is available from the Office of Pub- 
lications, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Doorway of Mrs. Thomas E. Littlefield in Newburyport, 
Awarded a First Prize 








Novelties in the 1932 Seed Catalogues 


EED catalogues, the favorite fireside literature of all dyed- 
in-the-wool gardeners, are now coming by every mail. 
Novelties are abundant, as usual, and some of them ap- 

pear promising. 

Space is being devoted in the catalogues this season to a new 
double nasturtium called Golden Gleam. Double nasturtiums 
are not new, but this novelty differs from the others in that it 
may be propagated by seeds. The blossoms are semi-double 
and are a clear golden yellow color that is very attractive. In- 
stead of the spicy odor of most nasturtiums, this kind has a 
sweet fragrance. The blossoms, which measure two or more 
inches across, are produced on seven- to eight-inch stems 
throughout the Summer and until frost. The plants are semi- 
climbing, but since the growth averages only 18 inches, are 
best used for edging purposes. If they become straggly they 
may be pinched back. In the Fall, before frost, the plants can 
be cut back and potted for use in the conservatory. In fact, 
Golden Gleam should prove as useful in the conservatory as 
in the garden. A large per cent of double-flowering plants may 
be expected from seeds. 

Needless to say, many new asters are being offered this year 
to extend the already lengthy list. The giant California sun- 
shine asters are of the anemone type, but Golden Salmon is 
more nearly of the peony type, with salmon-yellow blossoms 
that finally become a brilliant salmon rose. The blending of 
yellow is unusual. Another variety, Peerless Yellow, is said 
to be a distinct step forward in the effort to develop a good 
yellow aster. The blossoms are deep yellow when first open, 
but fade slightly as they age. Garden makers who have had 
difficulty in raising asters because of the aster wilt will take 
heart in the announcement that a new wilt-resistant strain has 
been obtained. The selection is at present limited but there are 
at least six varieties from which to choose, including Heart of 
France, a rich dark red, Royal Azure Blue, Crego Deep Rose, 
and Mary Semple, shell pink. 

New Marigolds 

The name of a new marigold, Guinea Gold, has an appeal 
in itself, but the two-and-one-half-inch blooms, colored bril- 
liant orange flushed with gold, will, presumably, justify the 
name. The broad petals are wavy, thus giving the blooms an 
irregular shape. The blossoms are practically 100 per cent 
semi-double and double. The plant itself should grow nearly 
three feet high. Last season an Orange Alldouble African 
marigold was introduced, and this year it has a counterpart in 
the Lemon Alldouble. The blossoms are solid balls of 
crinkly petals. 

Delphinium chinense, an old standby in the garden, is 
liked for its graceful branches of blue blossoms, which are 
very ornamental in the garden or when cut. An annual del- 
phinium of this type may now be had which is listed in the 
catalogues as Cambridge Blue. It is said to surpass the color 
of Belladonna in brilliance. The plants may be expected to 
grow two or three feet in height. Seed should be sown in the 
Spring. 

The older bedding varieties of ageratum may be superseded 
by the new variety Blue Cap, which is said to be the best 
dwarf ageratum yet offered. Compared with Little Blue Star, 
its flowers are found to be much larger. It is more dwarf and 
more compact than Blue Ball. The blossoms have a frilly 
appearance and are produced in such abundance as to make 
the plant look like a miniature dome. 

The earliness of cosmos to bloom is important in northern 
states where the season is short. To meet this need a new 
early-flowering strain has been produced and is listed as Early 
Express. It is expected that the plants will come into bloom 
from 45 to 50 days from seed, thus giving a long season of 
flowering. The plants are dwarf, however, only attaining a 
height of two and one-half to three feet. A new Shirley poppy 





The New Annual Delphinium Cambridge Blue 


called Sweet Briar has blooms that resemble those of double 
begonias. The color of the blossoms is deep rose pink, and 
they are very large in size. 

The annual list of novelties would not be complete with- 
out new varieties of larkspur. A particularly promising kind is 
called Gloria. It is one of the giant imperial strain with a 
habit of branching at the base, thus producing long-stemmed 
spikes of blooms. The color is a rich deep rose, deeper than the 
popular variety Exquisite Rose. Another variety of the same 
type is Peach Blossom, colored a delicate tone of light pink. 
In Ridgway’s classification of colors this tone is described as 
hermosa. 


English and American Sweet Peas 


Sweet peas must be sown early if one is to have a long 
season of bloom. It is, therefore, important that seed be 
ordered as early as possible. It is impossible to review all the 
new varieties of sweet peas in an article of this nature. The 
English sweet pea specialists list pages of varieties and offer 
many new kinds each season. One of them is Simplicity, 
colored soft pink on a pale cream ground. The variety Blue 
Shadows has a deep blue which intensifies with age. Golden 
Radiance is a cerise salmon color suffused with gold. An 
American introduction, the variety Ambition, was awarded 
the gold medal of the National Sweet Pea Society of Great 
Britain. It has a distinct lavender tone, darker at the base of 
the flower. The plant is vigorous, and the flower stems are very 
long. Floradale is another promising new sweet pea colored 
salmon pink over a ground of cream. 

New colors in annuals are always interesting for they make 











The New Shirley Poppy, Sweet Briar, With Double 
Begonia-Like Blossoms 


possible new combinations in the garden or in flower arrange- 
ments. New species of plants, however, take one into the realm 
of the unknown. One must experiment with them to learn 
how they may best be grown. In this class is the Chinkerichee 


ee | 
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The Verbena Lavender Glory, Clear Lavender With a Creamy Center 
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from South Africa, botanically known as Ornithogalum thyr- 
soides, seeds of which may now be purchased. The terrifying 
name of this plant,—the Star of Bethlehem is in the same 
genus,—no doubt will discourage many amateurs from ex- 
perimenting with it. The Chinkerichee is, in fact, a tender 
bulb from South Africa, which may be grown outdoors in 
the South. It does very well in California, but it can also be 
grown in the Pacific Northwest and, probably, in any section 
of the country where severe weather is not experienced. In the 
North, it is suitable only for frame or conservatory culture. 
Flowering-size bulbs will develop in three years from seeds. 
The blooms last a very long while when cut, and are shipped 
from South Africa to England in large quantities every year 
as Christmas presents. 


Lilies From Seed 

Seeds of another bulb, Lilium philippinense formosanum, 
may now be obtained. This lily is not entirely hardy, and yet 
it flowers in an unbelievably short time from seed. There has 
been considerable comment on this lily in recent issues of 
Horticulture. Then too, seeds of Glory of the Sun, Leucocoryne 
txtoides odorata, from Chile, are available. This plant pro- 
duces heads of large fragrant blue flowers on 18-inch stems. 
In the North, this is a conservatory plant which requires the 
same culture as freesias. Plants for Winter blooming may be 
grown from seeds sown in the Spring. Further comment on 
this plant will be found in the April 1, 1931, issue of 
Horticulture. 

The calendula Radio which has been out a season or two 
has now become popular. It has quilled petals and is fully 
double. A golden variety of Radio has been produced, having 
the name Golden Beam. Another new color note is to be found 
in the sweet William, Purple King, which is brilliant deep 
purple in color. 

Among the verbenas, Fireball stands out as a good dwarf 
bedding variety which makes a compact growth about six 
inches high that becomes covered with bright scarlet blooms. 
Of the large flowering type, the variety Lavender Glory is a 
distinct achievement. I'welve years of selection were necessary 
to attain the true lavender color that this variety possesses. 
Individual florets are over an inch in diameter. The color of 
Lavender Glory is accentuated by a cream-white eye. The 
blossoms have a sweet fragrance. 

Scabiosas are popular for cutting and may be found in 
almost any color. A strain which originated with Isaac House 
of England is attracting much attention. Hybrids of this strain 
are presumably an improvement over Scabiosa caucasica, 
which has been difficult for amateurs to handle. The colors 
vary from light to dark blue, lilac and mauve predominating. 

The gaillardia Burgundy is a perennial that originated with 
Ernst Benary of Germany. It has solid wine red flowers which 
average about two and one-half inches in diameter. Although 
this is a perennial, it will bloom the first year from seeds 
sown in March. The originator claims that between 60 and 
70 per cent of pure red-flowering plants can be counted on 
from seed. 


Fast Growing Wallflowers 


Wallflowers are associated with English gardens but in fact, 
the Siberian wallflower is common in this country. An an- 
nual, early double-flowering strain has now been produced 
which is easily grown from seeds sown in March or April. It 
usually takes five months to get flowering size plants of this 
strain. The colors available include light lemon and rich 
reddish brown. 

Snapdragons, too, grow marvelously well in England but 
good results can be had only in favored sections of this coun- 
try because snapdragons do not flower very well during the 
hot, dry Summer months. For this reason, seeds should be 
sown as soon as possible. Private gardeners even sow seeds the 
previous Fall, keeping the young plants as cool as possible 
during the Winter months. Among the new varieties from 
England are Dawn, with cream-colored flowers, Buff-pink, 
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and Maroon King, a distinct chocolate maroon color. Novel- 
ties in this country include such varieties as Autumn Glow, 
colored old rose shaded terra cotta, and Red Chief. A special 
strain of snapdragons called rock hybrids has been developed 
especially for use in rock gardens. The plants have a compact 
habit, and are very dwarf. 

From California come new zinnias every season. Whereas 
the trend a few years ago was toward the mammoth flowering 
kinds, the small dainty varieties have now returned to favor. 
In the cut and come again class, the diminutive Pinkie is 
dainty and charming. The blossoms are medium-size but 
double and are colored light rose-pink. The stems are long 
enough to permit cutting the blooms freely. Golden Dawn, 
colored golden yellow, is one of the newer giant dahlia- 
flowered kinds. Persons who object to the enormous blooms 
should try the daintier types such as the picotees. The scabiosa- 
flowered zinnia is a curious novelty, having a single row of 
outside petals and a center that resembles that of the scabiosa. 

Violas have rightfully won for themselves a permanent 
place in our gardens. New varieties are now available from 
seeds, such as Arkwright Ruby, a pleasantly fragrant viola 
with ruby crimson blossoms shaded with terra cotta. Another 
novelty is Lavender Gem which is of the Jersey Gem type 
except that the color is a soft deep lavender. Seeds may also 
be obtained of a third viola, Primrose Perfection, colored 
soft primrose-yellow. This variety has a dwarf compact habit 
and is very free flowering. 

There have been double and single hollyhocks but the 
latest innovation is Pink Rosette, which, in addition to its 
attractive soft mallow-pink color, is interesting for the form 
of the flower. The outer row of petals is similar to that of 
the single hollyhock, but the center is filled with a rosette of 
wavy petals. The pink color is uniform throughout. This 
variety may be grown from seed, or plants may be obtained. 

The blazing scarlet salvia has been banished from many 
gardens because of its violent color, regardless of the fact that 
the plants are extremely free flowering, the foliage is dark 
green, and the plants are desirable in every other way. In 
order to over-ride the objection to the color a new variety 
of salvia has been developed with the name Indian Purple. 
The blossoms are purple-violet in color, and there is no 
vestige of magenta left. 


Alpines From Seeds 


HERE are several methods which seem to be satisfactory 

in obtaining germination of alpine seeds. When the seeds 
are received it is best to place them in the refrigerator for a few 
weeks. This is called the “‘ice-box’’ treatment. Perhaps the 
easiest way, and one which gives good results, is to prepare a 
seed bed in the open during the Autumn and plant the seeds 
just after the first frost, or during the last of October or the 
first part of November. The bed should have good drainage 
and the soil should be sifted to a depth of three inches or 
more, being made up of a mixture of light loam, humus and 
sand. Larger seeds may receive a light covering which should 
be sifted over them. Many seeds of these alpines are hardly 
more than dust in size and these may be left on top without 
covering. The action of frost and snow during the Winter 
months is very beneficial and a good percentage of germina- 
tion usually occurs in Spring. Some varieties are very slow in 
germination. Therefore, it is best to leave them undisturbed in 
case they fail to make an appearance the first Spring. 

A second method is to use six- or eight-inch seed pans, 
placing a layer of stones in the bottom for drainage and on 
this some finely chopped sphagnum moss and using the soil 
mixture as mentioned above. Stand the pans or pots in shal- 
low tins. Place a sufficient amount of water in the tins to keep 
the pots damp at all times. Covers should be placed over the 
pots until germinatfon takes place. This method prevents 
moss from forming on top of the pots. A third way, which I 
can not vouch for as yet, is to place moss obtained from the 
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woods, in a pan and scatter the seeds through it, keeping it 
moist. 

When seeds fail to germinate in pots the first season, I 
empty the pots into a frame and await results. Sometimes one 
obtains choice plants even after a year or two. Seedlings 
should be pricked off after the second pair of leaves appear 
and transplanted into flats or pots. 


Greens Farms, Conn. 


Flowers Which Thrive in Quebec 


E Bers delicate looking annuals which I had grown with 
only fair success in my Long Island garden, Diascia bar- 
berae and Linaria maroccana, gave me much bloom in my 
Canadian garden, in southern Quebec, last Summer, and 
proved to be quite the hardiest of the annual plants I grow 


—Florens de Bevoise. 





The Sweet Pea Ambition, Which Has Won a Gold Medal in England 


there. They stood three hard frosts which killed off all the 
other annuals and most of the tops of the perennials. The 
linarias gave a second, and abundant, bloom after being cut 
back. The diascias were little mounds of salmon-pink bloom 
until November. 

Another surprise was Artemisia lactifora. On Long 
Island this perennial has never done very well for me; the 
foliage seems to “‘rust,’’ and the buds remain tightly closed. 
I had never quite been able to understand the enthusiasm 
expressed in garden books over this plant until I grew it in 
Canada. Then it was a revelation. The masses of buds, such 
as I had never seen here, opened into creamy blossoms with 
a penetrating perfume of honey which scented the entire 
garden. I do not know if they will prove quite hardy there, 
but if they do not it will be well worth while to treat them 
as annuals, replacing them each Spring. 


Cedarhurst, L. I. —kM. B. Burton. 
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A Seaside 
Garden 


RS. JOHN R. McGINLEY of | 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been I 


awarded a silver medal by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for the seaside garden at her Summer 
home in Manchester. This garden, 
which has been many years in the 
making, is often drenched with salt 
water when the waves run high, yet 
is filled with choice plants. The gar- 
den has been built into the landscape 
with great skill. Rock plants have 
been used freely over boulders in the 
roughest part of the garden, while 
farther inland, in a more sheltered 
location, a perennial garden and a 
rose garden have been developed. 
The Summer house, overlooking 
the ocean, is so arranged that the wind 
may be shut out by glass doors from 
whatever direction it may blow, 
without interfering with the glorious 
view which may be enjoyed while sit- 
ting beside a huge stone fireplace. Last 
Summer many large evergreen trees 
were set out under the direction of 
Harlan P. Kelsey and add greatly to 
the appearance of the garden. When 
Winter comes, a high fence is erected 
and other precautions taken to protect 
both the trees and shrubs, as well as 
the herbaceous plants. 
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The Summer House 











The New Perennial Garden 




















Glassed Gardens for Birds and Humans 


dictionary and probably could not be defined by more 

than a few hundred persons in the world. Yet it is likely 
to become a familiar word to bird and garden lovers every- 
where, because it has been applied to a new type of feeding 
box which is certain to have a wide appeal. 

The terravium illustrated below was built for Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Clark of Baltimore. It was given a place in a window 
of her apartment, where it has attracted much attention. 
It was the garden club of Madison, N. J., however, which 
originated the device and which coined the name. The instruc- 
tions in a copyrighted circular written by Edith Ludlow 
Marsh, conservation chairman of the Madison club, were 
followed by Miss Clark to the letter. 

A terravium may be described as a diminutive wild garden 
or rocky glen built within a glass case. It has a removable lid 
and extends into the room two feet, more or less; the window 
sash fits closely down upon it but the entire front is open to 
the air. Presumably, some bird lovers will construct a platform 
extending beyond the window sill as a sort of entrance porch 
for the birds. This may not be necessary, however, for the 
green appearance of the garden and the tempting morsels of 
food placed therein will probably prove sufficient inducement 
for the birds to pay the terravium a visit. 

Obviously, the plants used in such a case must be those 
which do not require heat. This fact eliminates most of those 
which normally find a place in terrariums. Nevertheless, there 
are mosses, lichens, evergreen seedlings, dwarf and hardy 
woodland ground covers which can be used. The charm of the 
garden depends upon the skill with which it is kept in scale, 
this being as true of the terravium as it is of the terrarium. 

Miss Clark’s terravium is built to suggest a bit of rocky 
woodland. The layer of soil on the bottom is thickly mixed 
with peat moss and the plants being grown include partridge 
berries, Christmas ferns, a creeping saxifrage and seedling 
biotas, which supply the tallest accents. A terra cotta figure 
representing St. Francis and shallow pottery bowls for bird 
food and water add to the interest of the composition. 

Several terraviums have now been erected in New Jersey 
and nearby states, and the most constant visitors have been 
nuthatches, woodpeckers, chickadees, white-throated spar- 
rows and the tufted titmouse. 

Presumably, terraviums and terrariums will be developed 
along parallel lines, for they have much in common. The 
terrarium itself is not new, but it has been assuming new im- 
portance in several sections. A publication of the St. Louis 
Horticultural Society contains an article by Mrs. Mane C. 
Smith who tells of her success in planting terrariums with 
local material. She prefers miniature forest gardens and thus a 
type which has no place for shrines, pergolas or Buddahs. She 
uses a two-gallon glass aquarium and for plants relies upon 
ferns, moss, seedlings of pine and cedar and a few violets 
which bloom freely. When she finds wild plants that suit her 
she lifts them carefully and places them in a box, except that 
the moss is carried home in a basket between layers of paper 
to keep it clean and free from soil. The soil for her terrarium 
is one-third sand and is made wet enough to cling to the 
hands. Before it is put into the terrarium, however, several 
handfuls of gravel are provided for drainage and a few small 
lumps of charcoal to keep the soil sweet. The bow] is lined 
with bright green moss, care. being taken to have the green 
side on the outside of the bowl. This bow] is filled two-thirds 
of the distance to the top with soil pressed well against the 
moss. A small china rabbit, deer, squirrel or a decorative rock 
is permitted and then the planting is completed. A glass plate 
is placed on top. Care is taken to give the terrarium plenty of 
light in a north window. 


An article in the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin for 


| aetieaey oo is a word which will not be found in the 


October, 1930, helped to arouse interest in these glassed 
gardens and tells of their evolution from the old-time Wardian 
case, which has been used for nearly a century for ship- 
ping rare and tender plants. The bulletin gives the following 
directions for the care of terrariums: 


When the garden is planted, carefully clean from the glass all the smears 
of soil, place a flat glass plate on top as a lid and establish the bowl in a 
north window. It should never be placed in direct sunlight, since the intense 
heat created inside the closed bowl will injure the plants in an almost un- 
believably short time. Keep the glass lid on the bowl almost constantly. 
The moisture observed on the inside of bowl and lid each morning will 
fall on the plants and be absorbed later in the day. Look at the garden each 
day, and if at any time mold is observed on the soil or plants, tip the lid 
to one side a trifle and leave it so for a half-day. Test the soil once in a 
while with the finger to see if it is moist, and if not, sprinkle very lightly 
with a fine spray of water. This should very seldom be necessary, how- 
ever, since the moisture which naturally forms inside the bowl is sufficient 
for the plants. 

These gardens may be kept for many years with practically the same 
contents as when started, although occasional replacements with smaller 
plants or fresh moss are sometimes desirable. Keeping the temperature even, 
the moisture content constant, and the air quiet yet with sufficient ventila- 
tion makes success possible even in the unfavorable environment of the 
average home. 


The Handsome Red Buckeye 


HE red buckeye, Aesculus pavia, is one of our most beauti- 

ful shrubs. It has foliage like others of the race, but is 
very miniature, seldom growing more than four feet tall. 
The blossoms form a loose panicle six to eight inches long 
of orange-red blossoms about one inch in diameter. These 
remain in bloom for some time and are later followed with 
“buckeyes.’’ The roots are much enlarged like tubers, making 
them difficult to dig, but they transplant nicely. I have a 
small plant, about two feet high, in my wild garden which 
has produced flowers and fruit the two years it has been 
domesticated. 

—RMrs. G. Latta Clement. 

Asheville, N. C. 
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The Terravium, a New Type of Feeding Box for Winter Birds 
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Lime, Phosphate and Manganese 


i the past the problems of acid and alkaline soils seemed to 

offer no great difficulties. If the soil were acid under test one 
simply applied lime in more or less indefinite quantities. If it 
were necessary to change an alkaline soil to an acid soil, as 
well might happen in a situation where rhododendrons or 
other ericaceous plants were to be grown, aluminum sulphate 
was applied, or peat moss, used in quantity, was relied upon 
to promote acidity. 

Now, however, the problem has taken on complications. 
It appears that there are various other factors to be dealt with. 
An acid soil rendered alkaline may thereby lose its available 
manganese, a soil element about which garden makers have 
heard little in the past, but which, in the future, may mean 
as much to gardeners as vitamins have come to mean to 
dietitians. Certain plants seem to require manganese and fail 
to thrive without it. 

Manganese is active in acid soils but when the acidity is 
neutralized may no longer be taken up by the plants. This 
may be the explanation of many failures. The question then 
comes, ‘What can be done with soils which are acid without 
creating conditions unfavorable to plants which must have 
manganese?’’ The answer may be found in the use of phos- 
phate in one form or another. It has been learned that many 
plants which are supposed to have a dislike for acid soils will 
thrive in such soils when a phosphate fertilizer is used. 
Thomas’ slag phosphate has been found especially useful and 
apparently can do no harm. Garden makers in New England 
and other sections where the soil is naturally acid may well 
experiment with phosphate along with lime. It is almost cer- 
tain that the results will be surprisingly good. 

It is not necessary to have a very exact soil analysis in the 
everyday garden. The old-fashioned blue litmus paper care- 
fully used will tell as much of the story as the average garden 
maker needs to know. If the reaction is acidulous, the garden 
maker will have a good soil for many evergreen plants, par- 
ticularly the broad leaved kinds. He will also know that some 
treatment is necessary in order to provide a suitable soil for 
plants which do not thrive in an acid soil. This applies to 
almost all deciduous shrubs and trees, and when they are 
being planted lime can be used to advantage. It is with the 
perennials, including lilies, that the question of conserving 
manganese must be considered. 

Many plants are tolerant of either an acid or an alkaline 
soil but some are improved by the use of lime, simply because 
this material destroys certain fungus troubles which beset the 
plants. The delphinium is a case in point. This perennial is 
commonly supposed to have a strong liking for alkaline soils 
because it has been found to thrive after lime has been used. 
The truth is that it is quite indifferent to acid in the soil, but 
that it is beset by certain fungi which cause heavy losses if 
allowed to work undisturbed. These fungi quickly succumb 
to the use of lime and for that reason the delphinium is placed 
in the lime-loving class, notwithstanding its actual indiffer- 
ence to either acid or alkalinity. 
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Redouté Carried to the Farm 


VAILABLE for use at the rare book desk behind oak bars, 

in the New York Public Library reading room, is a 

three-volume folio edition of Les Roses with full sized colored 

pictures by Redouté, 1817 to 1824, and a very large edition 

of roses of Kew Gardens, painted by Mary Lawrance in 

1799. These are the ultimate authorities for old roses grown 
up to 1824. 

How to get these great ones from behind the bars to our 
farm in southern Maryland was our problem. Pastels and 
water colors, architect’s tracing paper, copious note books and 
Ridgway’s book of colors were the servants for the journey. 
The courtesy of the librarians behind the oak bars smoothed 
the way. 

At home we made a line of colors of the shades of roses: 
pinks, reds, purples, maroons, whites, for there are flat whites 
and French whites, yellows, coppers, greens. These were aug- 
mented with shadings carrying from one color block of Ridg- 
way to another. We arranged them in their sequences and 
numbered them, naming as well as we could from Ridgway’s 
blocks. 

Many days during the past Winter we spent at the desk 
with Redouté and Mary Lawrance, taking full notes of classi- 
fications and descriptions, comparing colors in the pictures 
with colors on our home-made blocks and noting basic colors, 
shadings, spots and lines. Tracings of main forms of flowers, 
buds and foliage we made on architect’s tracing paper, with 
identifying notes. 

When we had done the books as well and as completely as 
we could, we took a three-serial article by Stephen F. Hamblin 
which we had saved and used it as a guide to classification in 
compiling our notes. Now we have a book on ‘‘Roses That 
Bloom in June Only,” ‘‘Roses That Bloom Throughout the 
Summer” and “‘Climbing Roses,” with descriptive notes and 
color notes. 

Mary Lawrance’s book has no individual descriptions of 
points further than the Latin notes from the Kew records 
with a list of the sorts. Redouté has much fuller classifications 
and with each rose a description, more or less complete. To 
make the note book a better servant we had a sheet printed 
which listed the points of analysis, thus facilitating our de- 
scriptions and fixing some points more firmly in our books. 
These sheets we have also used for our notes on the old roses 
we have been able to gather in and grow and watch. 

Of course, we have collected many old roses not in Redouté 
or Mary Lawrance, roses of the next half century from 1824. 
We have gone back to the library for the later books of 
Boitard, Cochet, Jamain, Forney, Paul and Parsons and 
many others. As our note books are of the loose-leaf sort, we 
have incorporated these according to Hamblin’s guidance and 
noted them in the index. The index is flexible, being a four- 
column affair of name, class, color and page. 


—Mrs. Frederick L. Keays. 
Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


Growing Gloxinias From Seed 


LOXINIAS may be grown from seeds sown in January, 
but it is important that the temperature shail not exceed 
60 degrees. The seeds are fine and are, therefore, best sown 
on a layer of sand without any covering, although they 
should be moistened. No more water will be necessary until 
the seeds germinate, which will be in about three weeks. As 
soon as the plants are large enough to handle they should be 
transplanted into pots or boxes and later each plant should 
be set in a small pot. Gloxinia soil may be made up of loam, 
leaf mold and enough sand to make it porous. The plants 
should not have direct sunlight after they have started to 
grow, and the foliage should never be wet, because the hairy 
foliage dries off slowly and is likely to rot if it remains wet 
for any length of time. 
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WAS interested in R. Marion Hatton’s remarks about 

hardy chrysanthemums in the December 1 issue of Horti- 
culture. Whatever the parentage of the old-time hardy pom- 
pons of our grandmothers, it is generally conceded that the 
spray types classed as early flowering, which are such a big 
factor in Europe, owe their origin to French raisers, A. Nonin 
being responsible for many of them. I believe Marie Masse 
was one of the first and from the time of its appearance, 
British growers have given much attention to this race. Marie 
Masse and its various sports were the dominant varieties 30 
or more years ago but they have largely been outclassed, 
though none of the newer sorts ever have proved earlier, for 
the Masse family always started flowering in August. Over 
here, I believe, the Masse varieties never proved successful 
nor has Nonin’s Roi des Blanc, a white that for 20 years or 
more was a gold mine for English growers, though it now 
seems out of the running. 

Mr. Hatton mentions Donald Wells, a single white, as his 
earliest, though with me this year it was almost a month 
later than previous years. When I imported this and other 
varieties of English origin several years ago under permit, 
Donald Wells proved the earliest and I am therefore glad to 
know that it has behaved with Mr. Hatton as it has with me 
and Dreer’s at Riverton who, incidentally, consider it the best 
thing of its type in sight. Several others of the two dozen 
sorts I imported, I have also kept. Some were not equal to 
standing outdoors over Winter and are no more. Wembley is 
one of them and it is very fine when disbudded, and quite 
double. Doreen Woolman, single, flame color, and Shirley 
Terra Cotta, single, are also very charming. 


RECENT reference to the climbing rose Aviateur Bleriot, 

in Horticulture, December 15, as a scented variety, 

prompts me to mention this is a splendid rose for creeping 

over the ground or banks. It is fairly free flowering and the 
buds are a good yellow, although the color soon fades. 


ESTER ROWNTREE mentions the variations of Campa- 
nula rotundifolia in Horticulture for December 15. I 
raised this campanula from English seed some years ago but 
never got one of a really dwarf type; many self-sown kinds, 
that have come up since, grow two feet or more in height 
while others are less than one foot. The new form, Olympica, 
being introduced from England this season, is a true dwarf, 
being a compact grower about eight inches tall. It has larger 
flowers than the regular English wild form and is splendid 
for pots, borders or the rockery. When shown in London in 
the Spring of 1931, it gained an award of merit. 


R. P. J. VAN MELLE mentioned in Horticulture for 
September 15 that he had Statice globulariaefolium but 
could find no verification for the name. According to Johnson, 
this species hails from North Africa and was introduced into 
Europe in 1821. It gets its name from its globularia-like 
foliage. Flowering occurs in August. It is, however, stated to 
bear white flowers, but this is no criterion for the original 
description was probably made from dried specimens. It is 
quoted as growing one foot, but this, too, may be an error. 
A new form, not listed in botanies, sent out by Benary two 
years ago, is Statice or Limonium dumosa. | flowered it last 
Summer. It is an excellent species with foliage quite low and 
spreading, with wide trusses of whitish flowers not unlike 
S. incana, which is largely imported from Germany for 
florists’ use. 


RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER > 
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EFERENCE was recently made to the value of Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis. It is not generally known that one 
American breeder has been working on the herbaceous veroni- 
cas. Some of his latest seedlings almost rival delphiniums, 
having spikes well over 12 inches in length, some growing 
five feet tall and making foliage which is not unlike that of 
hydrangeas. 

This breeder has also been busy with Anemone hupehen- 
sis, crossing it with japonica forms. One or two of these, with 
single flowers, are as fine as the japonicas, but much earlier. 
I believe these new hybrid hardy perennials are to be intro- 
duced this season. And having tested them for two years, I 
know they are good. 

From the same source, too, we may expect to see a race of 
Chrysanthemum koreana hybrids in all colors, with the flow- 
ers and growth of C. koreana. They have been carried through 
several generations and they embody many pastel shades. 
These new plants were originated by Alex Cumming, Jr., of 
Bristol, Conn., who has done splendid work with hardy 
garden chrysanthemums as well as with other perennials of 
various kinds. 


LL lilies seem to grow uncommonly well on the Pacific 
coast, but it is seldom that a garden maker, even there, 
can boast of stalks 12 feet high and more. Auratum lilies of 
this height were grown last year, however, at ‘‘Lakelure,’’ the 
home of Mrs. James N. Clapp at Medina, Wash. The accom- 
panying illustration was made from a picture which recently 
came to my desk and which gives a better impression of the 
enormous growth made by these lilies than can be conveyed 
in words. Some of the stalks carried more than a dozen flowers 
and Mrs. Clapp herself, standing among the lilies, is dwarfed 
by their huge size. I should be interested to know of any ama- 
teur who is able to show a picture of lilies which rival those 
of Mrs. Clapp. 





Auratum Lilies Which Rival Jack-the-Giant-Killer’s Bean-Stalk 
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I HAVE a letter from Mrs. G. R. Marriage of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., about a picture of Mariposa tulips which 
recently appeared in Horticulture. She asks the question, 
“How did the notion get about that these flowers are not 
hardy or that they are finnicky about conditions?” 
Mrs. Marriage then goes on to say that she found quanti- 
ties of these graceful flowers in a valley on Pike’s Peak in 


July. This valley is more than two miles above sea level and 
carries a blanket of snow from October to May, with Winter 
temperatures that often fall as low as 30 degrees below zero 
and with a killing frost as early as August 15. In spite of 
these severe conditions, Mariposa tulips thrive wonderfully 
well there, distributing themselves as though conscious that 
their grace and beauty are coarsened by too great abundance. 


r 








Begonia Haageana 


A Begonia From Brazil 


i gee ettem haageana is one of the best known of the tall 
red-hairy begonias, and one of the loveliest. It is a native 
of Brazil, and was named for one of the firm who introduced 
it in 1890, Haage & Schmidt, of Erfurt, Germany. The whole 
plant is very hairy, the leaves olive-green above and red 
beneath, with prominent red veins. The leaf-buds are rose- 
red, and might easily be mistaken for flower-buds. This 
begonia is a very free bloomer, and the blossoms last a long 
while. They are purse-shaped, white, pink-tinted, covered with 
rose-pink hairs, and are borne on long stems which divide 
like a pair of horns. They droop gracefully, and this is the 
distinguishing difference of B. haageana from B. pictaviensis 
and B. viaude. Begonia credneri is somewhat like B. haageana, 
but has darker green leaves, more hairy stems, and the whole 
plant is coarser. 
—Bessie W. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 
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In the Shadow of a Rock 


ERHAPS you wonder at times why in some rock gardens 

the rocks stick up boldly and ungeologically, like the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Jason. Or an irreverent friend may 
say that your collection of saxifragas looks like a cat cemetery. 
Granted that the rocks look queer and unnecessary, yet they 
are absolutely essential for the health of certain alpines. Some 
rock plants will grow perfectly well in fullest sun with no 
rocks anywhere in sight; other little plants thrive under trees. 
But the choicest alpines wish neither spot. At our sea level 
altitudes their great enemy is the glaring sun of Summer, and 
the warm sunlight of Winter. Their best growth is made in 
the other two seasons, and they survive as best they may the 
frying of Summer and the thawing of Winter. 

Thus most of the saxifragas, most primulas, many of the 
smaller sedums, little campanulas, and a long list more, must 
be shaded from continuous glaring sunlight, and the drying 
that goes with it. It is easy to see why a North slope, or a 
wall garden facing north, is just the place for these plants. 
That trick works. But I have no north slope, and making for- 
tifications to get north exposures is laborious. My land is 
mostly flat, or slopes south. 

There is but one solution. On the south side of each group, 
or even each little plant, a slab of rock is erected to cast a 
shadow over the soil during the mid-day hours. That is very 
simple and gives ample sun protection and a cool rock base 
under which the roots will creep. But each slab must be well 
anchored in the soil, for in the frost of Winter the rock has 
the habit of falling forward on top of the plant and smother- 
ing it. But they had better smother than die of too much sun. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Photinia Villosa in Maine 


EVERAL years ago, I read in a number of Horticulture 
about Photinia villosa being a ‘‘worthwhile shrub.” 
Thinking its berries would be attractive in the Fall, I sent to 
Hick’s Nurseries, Westbury, L. I., November 1, 1928, and 
received five sturdy shrubs. These were planted about 20 feet 
from the salt water near the high, rocky coast of Penobscott 
Bay, Maine, over 200 miles north of Boston. 

They were planted in a little ridge of well-drained soil, 
unprotected in any way—not even the first Fall did they 
receive protection. Since that time they have received abso- 
lutely no care. Yet they have blossomed each Spring and have 
fruited each Fall. 

I read in the December, 1931, number about their hardiness 
in Hyde Park, a suburb of Boston, but my experience seems 
to show that they are dependably hardy much farther north. 


—Mrs. F. R. McCullagh. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Bouncing Bet’s Bad Behavior 


¢e your December 15 issue you mention Bouncing Bet, 
found often along railroad embankments, and sometimes 
“‘wistfully begging’ to be taken into our gardens—‘“‘and so,”’ 
you say, “‘it is likely to be.” Alas! it is the gardener who is 
then likely to be “‘taken in.’” Bouncing Bet spreads rapidly by 
means of root runners which in deep, friable garden soil are 
sometimes a foot below the surface. They have the horrid 
faculty, too, like quack grass roots, of sprouting a plant if you 
leave any portion of them in the ground. Hence this wistful 
beggar can easily become a parasite in your garden almost 
impossible to get rid of. My suggestion is to plant it instead 
on the ugly cut banks along state highway construction. 


—Walter Prichard Eaton. 
Sheffield, Mass. 
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Hardy Cyclamen as Pot Plants 


ARDY cyclamen make delightful pot plants. Cyclamen 
europeum is about six inches tall and a little broader, 
the inch-wide flowers being poised on slender stems two or 
three inches above the leaves. The leaves are nearly round, 
about two inches in diameter, and slightly marbled. The stems 
of both leaves and flowers have, when young, a porcine quirk, 
which straightens out as they approach maturity. Soon after 
the flower falls, the stem begins to coil, like a spiral wire 
spring until it rests on the ground. The flowers are a deep 
pink on opening—a rather harsh color that is not entirely 
pleasing—but they very soon fade slightly to a more agree- 
able shade. 

The blossoms are very fragrant, the odor being reminis- 
cent of lily-of-the-valley. My plant began to bloom October 
30, 1930, and has never been without a flower since, al- 
though there have not been more than three at a time. 

“C. macrophyllum’’ is a smaller, slenderer plant, though 
the flowers are a trifle larger and more spreading, of a paler 
color, with a carmine blotch at the base of each petal, and are 
not fragrant. Each petal as it turns back pokes its outside edges 
forward in a little point, so that the base of the flower has 
something of the effect of a Kate Greenaway mob-cap. The 
leaves are about as long as those of C. europeum, but some- 
what narrower, bluntly angled like an ivy leaf, and very beau- 
tifully marked. The stems lie on the ground for an inch or so 
before rising upward, and they make the same spiral coil as 
those of C. europeum, only much smaller—about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter and a little longer. They bloomed 
for about three months last Fall, with five or six flowers at 
a time, but have no more buds at present. My seeds of “C. 
macrophyllum’’ came from an English seed house. The species 
is described as being “‘near to C. hederaefolium, but larger in 
all its parts.”” The true C. macrophyllum is a greenhouse 
plant. 

Such seeds as I have been able to get have germinated and 
the plants have grown under much the same conditions as are 
recommended for C. persicum, but in the house they seem to 
endure hot sun better than C. persicum. I have a few C. nea- 
politanum and C. europeum out-of-doors, and some very 
young C. neapolitanum album which I hope to put out this 
year. 

—Rachel E. Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 


Spraying the Trees in Winter 


ANY kinds of scale insects, the elm bark louse, the Euro- 
pean red mite and other hibernating insects may be 
destroyed during the Winter months by a dormant strength 
spray of miscible oil, according to a bulletin of the New Jersey 
Federation of Shade Tree Commissions. The spray should be 
put on while the temperature is above 45 degrees F. and yet 
this work should not be done if a considerable drop in tem- 
perature is expected. The usual proportion of oil to water, for 
most of the popular brands of miscible oils, is one to 15 or 
20 parts. 

Oil spray which has distinctly separated so that a layer of 
oil floats on the top of the solution should not be used, but 
this condition rarely exists. In fact, miscible oil is made to stay 
emulsified indefinitely with no agitation and the mixture is 
not improved by constant churning in the spray machine. As 
soon as the solution has been thoroughly mixed, it needs no 
further attention. 

Elms, magnolias, maples, poplars and willow trees are fre- 
quently attacked by one or more scale insects. In the past, 
lime sulphur has been used in their control but this material 
is unpleasant to use and in addition it has been found to stain 
dwellings whereas the oil sprays can be washed off. A sprayer 
which has previously held lime sulphur should be thoroughly 
cleaned before the oil emulsion is put into it because lime sul- 
phur, experts have discovered, has the property of breaking 
down many oil emulsions. 
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Seeds that grow and reward 


you with a wealth of bloom 

















Firower lovers have learned by bitter experience that a 
garden aglow with colorful blooms can be had only by 
planting fresh seeds. Sutton’s Seeds are always fresh. They 
can always be depended on to grow and produce an abun- 
dance of flowers—flowers that are true to type. Sutton’s 
Seeds are virile, pedigreed seeds, backed by more than a 
hundred years of experience in breeding and selecting the 
better sorts by five generations of the Sutton family. 


Many of the flowers which flourished in cottage gardens 
a generation ago have been wonderfully improved. Zinnias, 
Snapdragons, Asters, Stock, Delphinium, Lupines—and a 
host of old favorites are now garbed in all the colors of 
the rainbow. They have also been increased in size and 
improved in form. 


Sutton & Sons have taken an important part in better- 
ing existing strains of flowers and introducing new ones. 
Sutton’s Seeds are known and grown in every civilized 
country. They are becoming more popular in the United 
States because Americans have found that they can depend 
on Sutton’s Seeds to grow and reward them with a wealth 
of bloom. Write for 


Sutton’s Amateur's Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue 


This 200-page book lists and describes hundreds of flowers 
and vegetables. It is also a valuable horticultural guide. 
This year’s issue also describes the vegetables shown by 
us at the recent Atlantic City Pageant which were awarded 
the trophy for the best exhibit in the show, special gold 
medal and other prizes. Sent postpaid for 35 cents. For $1 
we will send you the Catalogue and Mr. Leonard Sutton’s 
new book *‘Annuals.’’ “‘Annuals’’ is alone worth the price. 
Please send International Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS, Lrp., Depr. 6, Reapinc, ENGLAND 


ENGLAND ’S BEST 
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PLAN NOW FOR SPRING 


CYTISUS NIGRICANS, Spike-Broom (see “Horticulture” of July 
15, page 307), plants in 3- and 4-inch pots, $1.00 each. 


PHLOX E. I. FARRINGTON, one of the finest Pink Phloxes, $2.50 
per 10; $20.00 per 100. 


TEUCRIUM CHAMAEDRYS, excellent for edging, $2.20 per 10; 
$18.00 per 100. 


HYPERICUM OLYMPICUM, extra fine Rock Plant, 50c each; $4.00 
per 10; $35.00 per 100. 


Order Now for Spring Shipment 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 
H. V. LAWRENCE 


FALMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 








Three Rare and Beautiful Shrubs Offered by 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
SPIREA HENRYI 


Many visits to the Arnold Arboretum have convinced us that this‘is the loveliest and 
most graceful of all the Spireas. The largest Spirea Henryi in the Arboretum is 
about 15 ft. high and, when in bloom, its long branches, clothed in white, look like 
long white plumes. About a month later than S. van Houtte, this latest of all the 
Spireas, is one of the best large flowering shrubs in existence. 3 ft. plants, $2.50 each. 


RUSSIAN ARTEMISIA 


This rare and almost unknown shrub grows very rapidly to 8 ft. Has large masses 
of very fine, fleecy, aromatic, light green foliage. Is like a much enlarged Southern- 
wood. The best attractive shrub for screening purposes. 5 ft. plants, 50c each. 


CORNUS ELEGANTISSIMA VARIEGATA 


This rare shrub with its mass of white foliage grows to 4 ft. and from May 1 to 
November 1 is the most popular, and attracts the most attention of any shrub in 
our nursery. This outstanding and beautiful shrub we offer in 3 ft. plants at $1 each. 


May We Send You Our New 1932 Catalog? 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, BARRE, VERMONT 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 

We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 

will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 

for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 

our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 
Visitors Always Welcome 

GEO. N. SMITH, 


169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














FEW PIONEERS in wild flower 
propagation have now tamed that 
elusive wilding, the Fringed Gentian. 
The story of how it was accomplished 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents by 
Garden Digest, 1115 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 
This and other interesting develop- 
ments, with beautiful pictures, are in- 
cluded in the Garden Digest each 
month of the year. Garden Digest 
is a condensed reprint of articles and 
pictures from hundreds of other maga- 
zines, books and bulletins, American 
and foreign. 












BEGONIA 


Bulbs of 


Ready in February 


Separate Colors or Mixed 
SINGLE Ea. 25c, Doz. $2.75 
DOUBLE Ea. 30c, Doz. 3.00 


Ask for Free Catalog! 





Send a one dollar bill for a | 
full year’s subscription begin- 
ning January lst — with the 
Fringed Gentian issue free 
while it lasts. Address Garden 
Digest, 1115 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New 
York. 





12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PERRY SEED CO. 





Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, 
old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 

Fall plantings. 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Ine. , | 
Milton, Delaware | 


MARSHALL'S 










of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants, used for years 
in America’s most famous gar- 
dens. Leading American growers 
and introducers of rare lilies 
and other flower bulbs; —most 
beautiful, authentic, ready- 
reference catalog, covering all 
departments of Horticulture 
—128 pages, mailed FREE. 


W.E.MARSHALLé C0..1 
f y did. St., New Yort 





“MATCHLESS” 


}, : : 
Me = SEED 
Sa The world’s choicest stocks 
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Garden Club] Program for February 
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‘| ac planting in celebration of the bicentennial birthday 





of George Washington can be initiated in every city and 

town in the United States best by the garden clubs. This 
may take the form of planting single specimens, planting trees 
along a highway or in a park, or reforesting a piece of land. 
February 22 is too early for most tree planting operations 
except in southern states and yet large specimen trees are best 
moved during the Winter months while the ground is frozen 
around the roots. Reliable nurserymen will gladly suggest 
varieties of trees appropriate for planting and will be able to 
give advice on moving them. The state foresters may also be 
called upon for assistance. 

If the garden club is not large enough to finance the tree 
planting itself it may enlist the co-operation of local officials, 
schools, clubs and organizations. A special dedication program 
would be very fitting. Complete information and special bul- 
letins outlining tree planting programs and instructions on 
how to plant a tree may be obtained from the American Tree 
Association, 1214 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Another program for the month of George Washington’s 
birthday might be ‘‘George Washington—Landscape Archi- 
tect’’ or “George Washington—Farmer.’’ A very complete 
bibliography giving references to books and magazine articles 
on George Washington has been especially prepared for dis- 
tribution by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Library at Wash- 
ington, D. C. It may be obtained by any club. Local libraries 
should have a number of books on George Washington. Addi- 
tional references are ‘‘Old Fashioned Gardening’’ by Grace 
Tabor, ‘‘Historical Gardens of Virginia,’’ compiled by the 
James River Garden Club, ‘‘American Country Homes and 
by John C. Baker (seven pages of illustrations), 


_ “American Gardens’ by Guy Lowell (three pages of illustra- 


| tions), 


‘“‘Homes and Gardens in Old Virginia’ by the Garden 
Club of Virginia, ‘‘Boxwood Gardens’’ by Albert A. Lewis, 
and ‘‘George Washington: Farmer’ by Paul L. Haworth. 

The preceding references supplemented by personal visits to 


| Mt. Vernon may be used as the basis of a paper or several 


| papers to be read by members on the topic 


Ss 


TUBEROUS ROOTED SORTS 





“The Gardens of 
Mt. Vernon as They Are Today.”’ Persons interested in his- 
torical matters may trace the origin of the gardens, the plant- 
ings, or any other interesting feature. 

There is special interest in trees at Mt. Vernon and this 
topic is worthy of presentation to the garden club. There is 
a special bulletin called ‘“The Trees at Mt. Vernon’’ which 
was written by Charles S. Sargent, the late director of the 
Arnold Arboretum. This bulletin was prepared for the Mt. 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. Many trees still 
stand which were planted by George Washington or during 
his life time. Distinguished visitors also planted trees on the 
grounds. 

Every garden club intending to plant trees should apply to 
the American Tree Association for an application blank 
which will entitle it to an attractive bicentennial certificate, 
signifying that a tree has been planted for George Washing- 
ton. Although February is an appropriate month for a tree 
planting program, it may be conducted whenever planting 
conditions are suitable. The bicentennial tree planting offers 


| an opportunity to every garden club, large or small, to be of 


genuine service to its community. 


Eremuri East and West 


| thy note in Horticulture (December 15, 1931) by Lemon 


L. Uhl on Eremurus robustus reminds one of the magnifi- 
cent spikes of this and other species seen at one time in Bar 
Harbor, Maine. Doubtless they are to be found there yet, for 
it seems that the long continued Winter snows just suit 
these wonderful plants. I have tried them in Massachusetts 
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Wilson’s Evergreen 
Barberries 


Hardy — Introduced by E. H. Wilson 
Order Now for Spring Planting 


Berberis gagnepaini — Black Bar- 
berry variety with graceful, arching 
branches, leaves narrow, green. 
15-18”"—B & B—$1.50 each 
Berberis julianae— Wintergreen Bar- 
berry — Green shiny foliage, one of 
the best. 4-in. pot. ....... $1.00 each 
Berberis triacanthophora — Three- 
spine Barberry — One of the most 
graceful of the Evergreen Barberry. 
4-in. pot. $1.00 each 
| each (3 in all) for $3.00 


Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom for 
Spring delivery in 3” pots, $1 each 


See July 15 “‘Horticulture,”’ p. 307 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





NATIVE and IMPORTED 
ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


Our new 1932 catalog lists many new and 
rare plants, bulbs and shrubs; all nursery- 
grown, with correct description and cul- 
tural directions. FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street 


Weston, Mass. 





Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 











“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 





Quality Nursery Products 
At Fair Prices since 1878 


K NURSERY SERVICE Y 
» ee OF Lee 


50 Church Street New York City 








Established 37 Years 
Shute’s German Peat Mass 


No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 


F.O.B. Cars Philadelphia 


10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
—_— ~ weoo me = 
5 <a Da 
Carlots Special Prices 

100 lbs. 

Sheep Manure ... .$3.00 

Cow Manure ..... 3.00 

Bone Meal ....... 2.50 





Del. Phila. and vicinit 
Why Pay More? 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 
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and in Illinois. Here, there being no Winter cold to give them 
complete rest, they are a failure. Carl Purdy grows them well 
in the Sierras, where there is plenty of frost and snow, and we 
turned all our seedlings over to him some time ago. We cannot 
flower the common lilac here, there being no Winter rest and 
no resurrection time. 

Doubtless eremuri could be grown with success in almost 
any eastern garden if care were taken to plant them where the 
earliest warm days would not excite growth or to mulch well 
in the Autumn. The young shoots are very susceptible to late 
frosts when they first appear; we used to cover them with 
large flower pots at night. 

A drawback to the culture of eremuri is the length of time 
required to make a flowering size root from seeds, but it is 
possible to obtain good flowering specimens now, as they are 
being grown by the thousand in the state of Washington, 
and several dealers are cataloging them. 


—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Seed Sowing Under Glass 


. | ‘HE writer has been sowing seeds for over half a century, | 


from orchids to the rarest African succulents with micro- 


| 
| 


| 
| 














FALL 
GARDEN 
PLANTING 


has been completed, yet here at Cherry 
Hill we are prepared to furnish and plant 
large specimen trees and shrubs with a 
frozen ball of earth. This can be done 
more easily and cheaper during the 
Winter months. 


Ask for our special list of SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS and SHADE TREES. 
Our new catalog will soon be from the 
press and will contain many bargains in 


ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — 


| SHADE TREES — FLOWERING 


scopic seeds. He has at last succeeded in raising Dinteranthus | 


microsperma, perhaps the most difficult of all. The use of peat 
moss is the explanation. 


Since the arrival of imported peat moss or mull, we have 


been freed from all fungus troubles, weeds, and worry. I take | 


two-thirds of this to another of coarse sand, which is ideal 
for all seeds. If the seeds be small, it is necessary to sift accord- 
ingly, but they should be covered with sand only, the gar- 
dener also being guided by the size of seeds as to depth. A 
more simple mixture cannot be imagined or one that will 
bring about better germination. It is moisture holding, but 
perhaps the best feature about it is that there is practically no 


nutriment contained therein; the little seedlings make a root | 


system in consequence that enables transplanting without 
failures. It is important not to immerse the containers in water 
for moisture; it shuts out the air which is necessary at the 


roots. The use of any garden soil in seed soils is a source | 


of trouble. Most of them have germs of fungus. The aster 
wilt and many other difficulties may be traced to the seed 
boxes, but in an immune medium, success is more than half 
assured. We have tried sterilization of seed soil, but this kills 


the beneficial bacteria. It makes the soil neutral, too, and an | 


easy medium for any infestation, besides being lifeless for the 
plants. The average leafmould is a convenient carrier for 
many forms of fungus, and when this is obtained from the 
“compost pile’ it is not to be wondered at that we perpetuate 
the rusts familiar in gardens. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Foxgloves on Long Island 


PERENNIAL which has proved most attractive on Long | 
Island and which I have not often seen in other gardens is | 


Digitalis laevigata. The foliage looks like that of the perennial 
foxglove, D. ambigua, but the flowers are an interesting com- 
bination of white and tawny yellow. I have found them 
hardy enough, though occasionally one will disappear. 

I have in my garden here one plant of digitalis which I can 
not identify. It is perennial, with foliage of the same type as 
that of D. ambigua, but somewhat larger and darker green— 
tall stalks, and flowers of a most unusual shade of pale “‘old 
rose.” Unfortunately, I can not propagate it, for it sets no 
seed, although it has seed pods. I would like very much to 
know what this variety is. Bailey’s ‘‘Hortus’’ says that the 
perennial varieties of digitalis can be propagated by divisions, 
but mine all seem to grow from one root, which I see no way 
of dividing without destroying the plant. ‘‘Hortus’’ also de- 





SHRUBS and VINES. 


Then, perhaps, you will need for your 
Spring planting some of our CHOICE 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Please feel free to consult us about your 
planting problems. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW 
1932 CATALOG 


Issued Early in January 
9 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








Annuals in 


a Rock Garden? 


When, if ever, should annuals 
be planted in the rock garden? 
If you turn to page 63, of the 
1932 edition of Dreer’s Garden 
Book, you will find the answer 
bythisacknowledgedauthority. 


Send for your copy of the fa- 
mous Garden Book now. Enjoy 
the satisfaction of being able to 
speak with confidence of your 
own plants and flowers. And 
watch the effect of the sim- 

le statement, “That is what 

reer’s Garden Book says!” 
The Garden Book will be sent 
free on request to those inter- 
ested in vegetable and flower 
seeds, roses, perennial plants, 
ete. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


DREERS 






















GLADIOLUS CATALOG 
is now ready! 


Entirely New Gladiolus Col- 
lections, New varieties, Su- 
perb Colors and Types, 
NEW LOW PRICES and New Com- 
bination Offers are featured in Kun- 
derd’s 1932 Catalog containing the 
world’s highest quality Gladioli. 
Kunderd Gladioli Stand Supreme. 
One-third of all the first prizes 
awarded have been won by Kun- 
dered Gladioli. This magnificent 
book of 100 pages fittingly de- 
scribes 600 of the world’s premier 
Gladiolus varieties. Many kinds 
are shown in natural colors—this 
book is FREE to those who would 
7 like to grow magnificent, prize- 
winning Gladioli at no greater cost. 
ote cece TD Linnste War West, 
. &. NDERD, 
hen, Ay i send me the FREE 1982 anderd 
ladiolus Book. 
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Bt. or R. F. D..cccccccceseeeseeseeeess 
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Grow Anywhere 


FREE CATALOG 


Describes 500 varieties of the 
Best Standard, New and Prize 
Winning Dahlias, from the 
Dainty 1” Pom to the 12 and 
14” exhibition Dahlias. Every 
root reproducesitself. Every seed 
produces a new Dahlia. Roots 
and Seed easily grown. 


25 Seed Like We Plant $1 
Postpaid 


KENDAL DAHLIA GARDENS, Inc. 
BOX 109 MASSILLON, 0. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


NEWER GLADS 


Extra high in quality; guaranteed true 
in name. Very moderate in price. 
My list of Gladiolus will surely interest you. 


Just Drop a Card 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 
WINDSOR 

















CONN. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN HIGH 
quality bulbs at Low prices, ask for one of our 
new Gladiolus Catalogs, giving detailed descrip- 
tions, dates of blooming, originator’s name and 
instructions in care and culture of gladiolus. We 
are offering our new commercial yellow Gladiolus 
E. I. FARRINGTON at new low prices. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World's Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices, 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
*‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.& Mgr. 








Northbrook, Illinois 








HORTICULTURE 


scribes D. laevigata as having flowers “‘yellow marked with 
purple’’—which is not the coloring of mine at all—so I am 
not sure that I have the right thing. I see no description in this 
book which corresponds to the flowers on my plant. It is not 
D. lanata. I should be glad to have any information about 
this mysterious plant. 
—M. B. Burton. 

Cedarhurst, L. I. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Allen’s Water Gardens. (3304 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
“Aquatic nursery, pool construction, choice water lilies, aquatic 
plants, etc.” 

Allwood Bros. 

Eng.) 

“Carnations.” 

Backhouse Nurseries, Ltd. (York, Eng.) 

“Alpine and herbaceous plants, 1931.” 

“Surety vegetable and flower seeds, etc., 1931.” 

Behnke Nurseries, Inc. (Beltsville, Md.) 

“Roses.” 

Bohm, Jan. (Blatna, Czechoslovakia.) 

“Les meilleurs et le plus nouvelles roses tchécoslovaques pour 
Vautomme 1931 et le printemps 1932.” 

Bunyard, George, & Co. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 
“Bunyard’s catalogue of fruit trees.” 

“Bunyard’s price list of roses, 1931-32.” 

Case, B. O., & Sons. (Vancouver, Wash.) 

“Flowering trees of the Orient.” 

Cedar Hill Nursery. (Brookville, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y.) 

““Peonies.” 

“Lilacs.” 

“Trises.” 

Chex Nous Nurseries. (The Alpine Home, Newick, Sussex, Eng.) 
(Noveities, rarities, plants for the herbaceous border, rock garden, 
waterside, bog, wild and kitchen gardens, annuals, bedding plants 
and bulbs, cacti, etc.) 

Conwell, H. Ernest. (Boxwood Nurseries, Milton, Del.) 

“List of the largest collection of fine boxwood in America.” 
“Autumn offerings of boxwood.” 

Crissey, W. L. (Alpine gardens, R. F. D. 2, Gresham, Ore.) 

“Perennials, irises, peonies, specializing in choice alpines.” 

Dalrymple, G. H. (Bartley, Southampton, Eng.) 

“Lupins, primulas, freesias, 1931.” 

De Giorgi Bros. Co. (Council Bluffs, Ia.) 

“Novelties and specialties, special offer to vegetable and flower 
growers.” 

Desert Garden of Jesmond Dene. (W. I. Beecroft, Escondido, Calif.) 

“Rare plants from all over the world.” 

Du Rie, S. C. (26 Maple Ave., Rahway, N. J.) 

“Rock plants exclusively.” 

Dupuy & Ferguson. (438-442 Jacques Cartier Sq., Montreal, Can.) 

“Dutch and English bulbs, hardy perennials, shrubs and trees.” 

Eddy Garden Service. (Paradise, Pa.) 

“Garden glories from Paradise. Native and domestic grown bulbs 
and tubers.” 

Elliott, Clarence, Ltd. 

Eng.) 

“Seeds of choice alpine and herbaceous plants together with a few 
inexpensive, popular and indispensable hardy annuals, 1931.” 

Fisher Flower Farm. (Vergennes, Vt.) 

“Hardy plants, rock plants, Dutch bulbs.” 

Fruitland Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) 

“1931, 1932. 75th anniversary catalogue.” 

— Inc. (Julia A. Latimer, 1 Harold St., Mamaroneck, 

“Gardens planned and planted. Seeds, plants.” 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge. (E. C. Robbins, Ashford, McDowell 

County, N. C.) 

“Native broad-leaved evergreens for immediate effect, and many 
other specialties for fall and spring planting.” 

Gibson & Amos, Ltd. (The Gardens, Cranleigh, Surrey, Eng.) 

“Abridged list, season 1931-1932, of carnations, dahlias, delphiniums, 
freesias, gladioli, irises, lilies, lupins, paonies, phloxes, roses, scabi- 
osas, seeds, etc.” 

Griinwald, A. (Wiener-Neustadt, Austria.) 

“Tree seeds.” 

Haage & Schmidt. (Erfurt, Germany.) 

“General catalogue of seeds, etc.” 

Harrison’s Nurseries, Inc. (Berlin, Md.) 

a and ornamental trees, ornamental shrubs, vines, perennials, 
etc. 

Heckner, John H. (Brownsboro, Ore.) 

“Wild flowers, alpines, woodland plants, ground covers, bulbs, 
dwarf rock ferns, cultural information, attractive natives for rock 
gardens.” 

Henniger, August. (15 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J.) 

“Fertilizers, Horticultural chemicals, insecticides, spraying and soil 
sterilizing service.” 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) 

(Ornamental evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, vines, 
hardy perennials, fruits.) 

Holcomb, Irving. (Simsbury, Conn.) 

“Price list of native ferns, wild flowers, 1928-1931.” 


(Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex, 


(Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Hertfordshire, 








JANUARY 15, 1932 


GARDEN DIGEST 


— the “garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary — always 
watching for the best ideas, 





8 le, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden t, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 


HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Oacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be- 
low sero. 


One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


RARE IRISES 


1209 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris, 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 











1932 CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 
AMY HORE 


Grower of choice perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Working head gardener, 31 years of age. 
Experienced in all lines—greenhouse, land- 
scaping, tree surgery and moving, all flow- 
ers both annual and perennial. Also con- 
struction work in all phases. Boston or vi- 
cinity. Fair wage. Best of references. A. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Experienced in 
greenhouse. general outside upkeep on pri- 
vate estates. Middle aged, single, good 
references. O. A., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener’s Assistant: Thoroughly experi- 
enced all branches on private estate, green- 
house experience. Single, American, age 
32; chauffeur’s license. Best references. H. 
L. E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Young woman wants position in florist store 

or greenhouse. Has had nearly seven years’ 

experience in retail florist store. Can fur- 

nish good references. Single. Graduate of 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. Ad- 

— Ame, Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
ass. 


